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The most difficult part of flight is just getting off the 
ground. The EI/QWL process within the Postal Service 


has achieved that, 


“but we're still far from flying;” says 


Elmer Weems, acting executive director of the Head- 
quarters office of EI/QWL, and actively involved in the 


process from the start. 


Service and three of its national 

unions ~ the National Association of 
Letter Carriers (NALC), National Rural 
Letter Carriers Association (NRLCA) and 
the Mail Handlers Division LIUNA 
(MHD LIUNA) ~ became partners in a 
joint Employee Involvement/Quality of 
Work Life (EI/QWL) process. 

EI/QWL was intended to change the 
climate of human relations within the 
Postal Service, to foster a participative 
environment where people work together 
to resolve job and service-telated issues. 

How far have we come? What have 
been the obstacles to success? Where do 
we go from here? 


I: been six years since the Postal 


The process evolves 

Since 1982, EIAQWL has grown 
into a nationwide process. Its structure 
throughout the country has mushroomed 
into 6,000 workteams/quality circles, 1,000 


facilitators/coordinators and a cadre of 
150,000 people exposed to some type of 
EIV/QWL training. 

But the number of participants tells 
only part of the story. The process 
continues to evolve. 

Originally, many EI/QWL workteams/ 
quality circles concentrated their creative 
energies on “cosmetic items,’ such as 
obtaining floor mats for carriers to stand 
on while casing their mail, or getting the 
water cooler fixed. “This approach 


provided an immediate, visible payback for | 


workteam efforts and set the process in 
motion,’ says Weems. Today many groups 
are moving on to tackle operational and 
business issues such as providing training 
programs for new carriers, reducing 


workplace accidents and promoting Express 


Mail. (See stories on following pages). 
Originally, facilitators/coordinators viewed 

their role as very limited, helping 

workteams/quality circles get started, 
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checking their progress and reporting it 
to the local EIQWL joint steering 
committee. They are now assuming 
broader responsibilities by getting more 
involved in building trust between 
management and labor, helping to 
resolve conflicts, and expanding the 


principles of EI(QWL beyond the 
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workteam/quality circle into day-to-day 
postal operations. 





Originally, joint steering committees 


(union and management) at the 
management sectional center (MSC) 

and bulk mail center (BMC) levels served 
primarily as guides, supporting the 
development and training of workteams 


A “palletable” solution for BMC customer 


Working through the Quality of 
Work Life (QWL) process, a group of 
mail handlers in the New Jersey 
International & Bulk Mail Center 
(BMC) identified and resolved a 
mailing problem that improved 
processing efficiency and service 
to the customer. 

The problem, according to James 
O'Donnell and James Minotto, QWL 
coordinators at the BMC, was that a 
major book publishing customer was 
improperly preparing its pallet mail. 
“Pallets of boxed books were coming in 
loaded randomly and not being divided 
for direct BMC processing,” says 
Minotto. “Adding to the problem was 
that the boxes were not secured 
properly on the pallets and machin- 
able and non-machinable parcels 
were co-mingled.” 

Two mail handlers, Pete Dswonyk 
and George Dawson, recognized the 
mail processing nightmare the mailing 
was creating and decided to bring the 
problem to the attention of their 
quality circle. 

As Dswonyk explained to the group, 
because the mailing was improperly 
secured, loads were arriving in poor 
condition, usually scattered within the 
trailer. “As a result)’ he says, “mail 
handlers were spending between two 
and three hours just unloading 
the trailer” 

“In addition? Dawson explains, 
“because the pallets were not broken 
up properly, most of the boxes were 
being handled unnecessarily, delaying 
the customer’s mail and increasing the 
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risk factor for damage.” 

The quality circle requested that it 
might be helpful if representatives of 
the BMC could arrange a visit with 
the customer’s plant manager to 
explain the situation and pose 
some solutions that could benefit 
both the customer and the mail 
processing operation. 

Dawson and Dswonyk were selected 
as representatives of the circle. 
Accompanying them were QWL 
coordinator James Minotto and two 
customer service representatives, Rachel 
Brady and Laverne Mickel. “Our 
primary objective was to illustrate how 
the customer and the Postal Service 
would benefit if the pallets could be 
shrink wrapped,” says Minotto. “It 
didn’t take long to convince the 
manager of the advantages. The man 
was impressed with the genuine 
concern the mail handlers had to 
improve the processing and handling of 
his mail.” 























Shrink wrapped pallets moving efficiently at the New Jersey BMC. 


or quality circles. Today many committees 
are forming recommendations on issues 
affecting the successful operation of the 
entire organization. 

In the beginning, workteams/quality 
circles were viewed by many as the final 
goal of all EIQWL activity. Their focus 


was forming and training teams/quality > 


A few weeks after the meeting, the 
palletized loads from the company 
began arriving completely shrink 
wrapped and properly loaded on the 
trailer. Shrink wrapping kept the 
mailing secure and damage to parcels 
in transit was reduced. Trailer unload 


th 


_time dmpped from two to three hours 
~to_30 minutes. And with the pallets 


now arriving properly divided for direct 
BMC mail processing, there was less 
opportunity for misdirected mail. As a 
result of the mail handlers’ initiative to 
work through their quality circle, 
service to the customer was improved. 

“Because employees cared, the mailer 
was happier and the Postal Service cut 
its per piece processing costs from 128. 
cents to 2.7 cepts,” says Minotto. “This 
is a prime example of working smarter, 
not harder” he adds. “Employees are 
realizing there's a lot of personal 
satisfaction gained by using the QWL 
process to find solutions to better the 
entire organization.” 
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’ Rural carriers boost Express Mail 


Folks in Unionville, MO, are 
determined. Like many rural 
communities, they’ve been hit hard 
by the depressed farm economy. 
But, a deep-seated sense of 
community pride keeps them on 
their feet. 

Members of the Unionville rural 
carrier Employee Involvement/ 
Quality of Work Life (EI/QWL) 
workteam share in that same spirit. 
And it’s strong ties to friends and 
neighbors that have helped them 
achieve some remarkable successes, 
such as a 240 percent increase in 
Express Mail sales in one year. 

Back in December 1987, a 
month after the EIAQWL team 
organized, the carriers discussed 
doing “something unique to help 
the Postal Service?” says Postmaster 
Barbara Sturgeon. She suggested 
promoting Express Mail. 

The six other team members— 
four Unionville rural carriers and 
postmasters from nearby New 
Boston and Pollock, were puzzled. 
Who would use the service? The 
town had no industries and four 
other overnight services were 
already there. “I said there are 
other reasons to use Express Mail?’ 
relates Sturgeon. “I told them if we 
really get out there and work we 
can come up with some sales.” 

Postal officials in Columbia, 
where their mail was dispatched, 
kept telling Unionville that they 
were too far away for an Express 
Mail run. “I finally realized that 
being ‘too far away’ could be a 
promotional plus if we positioned 
Express Mail as a link with the 
airport in Kansas City,’ 
says Sturgeon. 

She took her message to service 
club and community meetings. 
Rural carriers started wearing 
Express Mail hats and buttons 
everywhere. Carriers Bill Fowler 
and Tom Maring even wore 
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ccnstatnat steep Mail user shipping items purchased by customers at her 
weekend craft shows held around the country. Accepting the package is rural 
carrier Bill Fowler. 


them on the golf course. 

An account representative from 
Hannibal provided carriers training 
in sales techniques. But, no amount 
of sales training could deepen their 
roots in the community. Fowler was 
born and raised in Unionville. “We 
felt we could do a better job selling 
to local people because we are local 
people. We see them every day, play 
golf and drink coffee together” says 
Fowler. “This might not work in a 
big city, but in a small, rural 
community like ours it does. 

The Unionville Post Office did 
not officially join the Eagle 
Network in Kansas City until last 
July. For seven months the closest 
city on the Express Mail run out of 
Kansas City was Princeton, 35 
miles from Unionville. Whenever 
they had an Express Mail piece 
someone had to drive it there. 
Postmaster Sturgeon made trips to 
the airport herself in order to 
ensure that we would meet our 
commitment. 

Once they got on the Express 
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Mail run, Sturgeon went back to 
the community appealing for its 
continued support to keep the 
service there. No one customer uses 
Express Mail frequently. Instead it 
trickles in from patrons all over 
Putnam County. 

One of the most consistent 
Express Mail customers is Donna 
Norris, owner of the Country 
Peddler craft store opposite the post 
office on the town square. Her 
biggest sales come on weekends at 
craft shows in malls in Kansas City, 
Des Moines, Minneapolis 
and Chicago. 

“If people see something they 
like, they want it right now; says 
Norris. “We can send it right out, 
and they’re usually willing to pay 
the little extra for Express Mail.” 
She had been shipping her items 
by UPS, but now finds Express 
Mail is faster and “I think they get 
more care now.” she adds. 

To attract new customers, the 
EI/QWL team designed a direct 
mail piece announcing “The Eagle 
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has arrived,” Unionville and 
surrounding post offices delivered it to 
6,000 area residents, the population of 
Putnam County. One of the responses 
to the mail piece came from a Green 
City minister who had formed a 
company to help struggling families in 
his congregation. At the time he was 
using up to $300 a week for overnight 
delivery with Federal Express and UPS. 

Postmaster Sturgeon asked to meet 
him. During their conversation the 
minister mentioned the word 
“community.” That was all she needed. 
“The Postal Service is the community,” 
said Sturgeon. “We're here for you 24 
hours a day. If you have a piece of 
mail you need out at 7 oclock at 
night, you call us.” She mentioned the 
competitor's 800 telephone numbers. 
“What will they do for you at seven at 
night. You call me and I'll be there?” 

The minister now uses Express 
Mail and plans to open a company 
in Unionville. 

“All we have to do is get the word 


out to these people that we've got this 
service. They want it, and they'll use 
it) says rural carrier Tom Maring. 

A relative newcomer to Unionville, 
Postmaster Sturgeon’s enthusiasm has 
not gone unnoticed. She is secretary 
on the board of directors for the 
Putnam County Foundation. “It’s a 
grass-roots organization for planning 
and stimulating a county-wide 
revitalization,’ says Foundation president 
Tom Keedy. “We're excited about the 
Express Mail service because that puts 
us in contact with the major markets 
overnight,” he says. “Having been in 
a depressed farm economy the last 
decade, these efforts are important 
to us.” 

Rural carrier Maring agrees. “As long 
as we can promote the community and 
build it up, it’s going to help us all. 
Anytime you help your community, 
you're helping yourself” @ 


Jim Stanley 
Communications Specialist, Des Moines, IA 


Rural carrier Max Probasco picks up an Express Mail item from Clyde Griswold, 
a rancher along his route who sends packages to family on the West Coast and 


friends in Nebraska. 
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circles and making sure they functioned 
successfully, that’s all. More effort is 
being made these days to involve entire 
work units in the concepts and principles 
of workplace involvement. 

Initially, issues and conversations that 
ventured into the area of labor- 
management relations were off limits. A 
barrier existed between the EI/QWL 
process, collective bargaining and their 
telated concerns. Today, this barrier is 
fading. The traditional confrontational 
stance of labor-management relations is 
being replaced by joint problem solving. 
The agreement between postal 
management and the NALC leadership 
to work together to reduce grievances is a 
perfect example of this. 

Is the process working? “Recognizing 
that EIAQWL has to be viewed as a 
direction and not a destination, progress is 
definitely being made; says Weems. “It 
takes time and many miles to begin to 
turn around a ship the size of the Postal 
Service heading full speed in one 
direction. Before you begin a complete 
turn, you have to slow it down.” 

According to Weems, there are many 
examples from around the country 
demonstrating that the Postal Service is 
becoming less autocratic in its leadership 
style, and that postal people are 
becoming more involved in the 
workplace decisions that affect them and 
the entire organization. “We are 
beginning to slow down the speed of the 
autocratic ship;’ he says. 


Obstacles along the way 

But reaching our current position in 
the evolution of the EIAQWL process 
hasn't always been smooth sailing. In 
some postal locations the work 
environment and tension between 
management and union employees has 
changed dramatically—for the better. 
People who previously detested coming to 
work now feel good about their jobs. 

Other locations find the E/QWL 
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EVQWL SUCCESS STORY 
Carriers like self management 


Dean Goodwin, a High Point, NC 
carrier, has been delivering mail for 31 
years. These days he's finding he has 
new enthusiasm for his job, a whole 
new outlook regarding his work. 


What Goodwin does every day hasn't j 


changed, it’s how he's doing it that’s 
making the difference. 

Ten months ago Goodwin 
volunteered to be part of a trial team 


in the High Point carrier unit testing a4 


new concept in managing people called am 


self management. Introduced by the 


local employee involvement work team, | : 


the self management concept gives 


carriers more decision-making authority 3 


regarding the casing and delivery of 
their routes. Working as a team, 
carriers share responsibility for 
managing day-to-day affairs. This 
includes counting mail volume, 
scheduling, making work assignments, 
completing administrative forms, 
solving technical problems and 
improving work methods. 

“T've discovered a new freedom, a 
new challenge in my work never 
experienced before; says Goodwin. 
“That's exciting.” 

The team includes five regular 
carriers with similar size routes in the 
same geographic area, and a carrier 
technician. 

Before the project began, the EI 
workteam completed a performance 
history on each of the five carrier's 
routes. This served as a base in 
determining team goals. In meetings 
with the El workteam and Dwight 
Dixon, superintendent of postal 
operations (SPO) at High Point, the 
team ne zotiated and agreed to 
maintain specific goals in areas like 
productivity, overtime, safety and 
sick leave. 

Each day for the self-managed team 
of carriers begins with an informal, 
brief strategy meeting. On a three- 
month, rotating basis the group selects 
one team member to serve as 
coordinator. James Cranford, current 
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“ 


circulars) provides an overview of the day’s mail volume during the group’s daily 





strategy meeting. Carriers from left to right are: Dean Goodwin, Jennifer Long, 
Cranford, Dwight Walker, Bennele Coggins and Butch Harper. 


team coordinator, provides an overview 
of the day's mail volume. 

“This is the time for us to level out 
the work load?” says Cranford, to 
determine what bulk business mail will 
be delivered that day and which 
carriers may need assistance?” 

“As a team we view our five routes 
as one route;’ says Goodwin. “This 
enables us to be flexible and respond 
where the need occurs,” he says. 

Both Goodwin and Cranford are 
quick to point out that the success of 
a self-managed unit depends on the 
attitude and commitment of each 
carrier. “You can't have a loafer on the 
team. Every person must cooperate,” 
says Cranford. “In the past if one of us 
decided to get slack, that was between 
the individual and the supervisor. As a 
member of a self-managed unit if you 
get lax you're hurting your teammates.” 

Self management also creates a new 
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tole for the front-line supervisor. 
“Instead of policing and giving 
directions, the supervisor serves more as 
an information resource, a sounding 
board and a coach posing options,” says 
SPO Dixon. Although less carrier 
monitoring is required with the self 
management concept, supervisors still 
maintain a track record of a self- 
managed team’s performance and 

keep employees informed concerning 
their progress. 

“A key role for managers under this 
concept is to create a work 
environment enabling and encouraging 
employees to try new approaches to 
improve efficiency,’ says Dixon. 

The first self-managed team wasn't in 
place long before other carriers 
approached the EI workteam and 
Management requesting to form 
additional teams. High Point had three 
teams operating as of February. 
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Postmaster Enola Mixon is elated. 
The performance of the self-managed 
mits is improving the entire office. 
According to Mixon, during the first 
ive accounting periods of Fiscal Year 
39, High Point has been accident free 
seen accident free, compared to five 
motor vehicle and three industrial 
accidents during the same period last 
year (SPLY). Overtime is down 13 
percent from SPLY even though mail 
volume increased 6.4 percent. 
“Employees are buying into this 
concept. The commitment is coming 
from them and that’s why it’s 
succeeding,” says Mixon. 

Due to the efforts and enthusiasm 
of employee involvement work teams, 
several other carrier work units 
within the Greensboro area are having 
similar success with the self 
management concept. 

At Bethabara Station in Winston- 
Salem, where the concept originated, a 
self-managed work sharing concept was 
instituted station-wide last July. Twenty- 
six carriers are divided into five teams. 
The teams work together and help 
each other out, if needed, for all 
carriers to complete their routes in 
eight hours. Carriers who complete 
their routes in less than eight hours 
may end their tour and still receive 
eight hours pay, provided no other 
carriers experience overtime and no 
mail is curtailed. 

The statistics for FY 88 at Bethabara 
Station illustrate what can be 
accomplished with self management. 
Under the station-wide program, 
productivity improved, overtime and 
sick leave dropped, there were no 
accidents, and grievances dropped from 
one to two per week to zero. 

Through the EI process, employees 
are demonstrating that by working 
together it is possible to meet the 
primary mission of the Postal Service, 
moving the mail in the most cost- 
effective, efficient, accurate and safest 
way possible. 


EV/QWL power 
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process has had little impact. 
Workteam/quality circle members are 
frustrated by little progress. Some groups 
have disbanded. 

According to Weems, where the 
process appears to be working best, local 
leadership, both union and management, 
is consistently committed to its success. 
People are trusted and their participation 
is invited. 

The most successful workteams and 
quality circles appear to be those tackling 
critical issues that impact not only the 
quality of their immediate work life but 
also the entire organization's effectiveness. 
And as a result they are getting more 
people involved. Employees are feeling 





Management joins hands 


Anthony M. Frank. 





better about themselves because they are 
making a difference. 
But, where do we go from here? 


Turning the ship 

“It’s going to take a tremendous 
amount of energy to power that complete 
turn and change the course of the Postal 
Service from an autocratic to a 
participative leadership direction,” says 
Weems. “This is a critical time. Either 
we make the turn or we drift and 
lose the advantages of what we've 
gained so far.” 

And what kind of energy will it take? 

David Charters, Senior Assistant 
Postmaster General of Human > 


An improved work climate is not solely an effort taking place between craft 
employees and management. The Postal Service and associations representing 
postmasters and postal managers have agreed to pursue improved 
communications and work to bring about a more participative culture through a 
process called Management by Participation. Joining hands following the signing 
of the agreement last February are (from left), President Earl W. Ogle, National 
Association of Postmasters of the United States; President Rubin Handelman, 
National Association of Postal Supervisors; President Ronald D. Swisher, 
National League of Postmasters of the United States and Postmaster General 
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Resources, explains it best. “EI/QWL is 
not a thing. It’s not a meeting that takes 
place one hour a week in the 
workteam/quality circle setting. EI(QWL, 
says Charters, “is a mind set, a way of 
doing businessthat must become our 
mode of operation. Workteams or quality 
circles alone are not the magic wand 
that will enable us to change from an 
autocratic to a participative culture. We 
need to diffuse the concepts and 
principles of participation throughout 
the organization.” 

According to Charters, it is critical 
that postal leaders, from supervisors to 
Headquarters top management, embrace 
these concepts and principles “at the 
gut level.” He says, “Every leader must 
be a role model. And within every 
postal meeting and training course 
the principles of EIAQWL should 
be demonstrated.” 

Another effective motivator, according 
to Charters, is the reward system. “When 
an organization is committed to cultural 
change, as we are, only those role models 
who demonstrate the appropriate 
behavior should be rewarded.” 

Postmaster General Tony Frank, the top 
tole model in this organization, made his 
position very clear on the behavior 
needed to be an effective leader. In a 
Postal Bulletin message to all employees 
last September he outlined 11 factors he 
considers essential when assessing 
leadership performance or when selecting 
people for supervisory and executive 
management postions. (See Evaluating 
Leadership Performance below). 


Future challenge 

Is the strategy embraced by postal 
leadership in 1982 to change the culture 
of the organization by applying EIQWL 
concepts working? Yes. We are on the 
right course. Throughout the country, 
people are learning to work cooperatively 
to resolve differences before they become 
grievances and respond to service-related 
issues that affect us all. 

The challenge for the future is to 
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continue to move the process from the 
quainy circle/workteam setting to the 
work floor and involve more people. 
Every person needs to feel that he/she is 
a valued member of the organization. 
Only then will we have the individual 
commitment to make the Postal 
Service the best that it can be—an 
organization where employees find 

their work satisfying and rewarding, 
supervisors and managers involve people 
in the workplace decisions that affect 
them, and everyone recognizes and 


demonstrates that we exist to serve 
our customers. 


Editor’s Note: 

We wish it were possible to list every 
EI/QWL success story that exists 
throughout the country and to recognize 
all employees who are proving that 
working together does make a difference. 
The successes featured are representative 
of what individual units are accomplishing 
through application of EI/QWL principles. 
Many units are doing similar things. @ 


Evaluating Leadership Performance 


PMG Tony Frank believes that postal managers who practice the 
concepts and principles of participative leadership . . . 


a treat others with dignity and respect; 


= advocate and promote cooperative labor/management relations; 


= demonstrate a strong commitment to the organization's 
Affirmative Action and Equal Employment Opportunity policies, 
including employment of the handicapped; 


involve employees in making decisions that affect them; 


encourage decisions to be made at the lowest possible level; 


have open and honest two-way communications with subordinates; 


use subordinates’ errors as coaching opportunities to improve 


future performance; 


provide opportunities for individual challenge, a sense 
of accomplishment, and personal development; 


provide positive recognition for individuals and work groups 


who perform well; 


= ensure that the unit or office works well as a team; 


= encourage innovation and risk taking. 
An excerpt from the PMG’s Message, “Evaluating Leadership Performance,’ 


Postal Bulletin, September 22, 1988. 
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Meet the 






As the governing body of the Postal 
Service, the Board of Governors is 
comparable to a board of directors of a 
private corporation. The board directs 
and controls the expenditures of the 
Postal Service, reviews its policies and 
practices, and establishes its basic 
objectives and long-range goals. 

It includes nine Governors who are 
appointed by the President with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. The 
Governors are chosen to represent the 
public interest and cannot be 
representatives of special interests. Not 
more than five of the nine may be 
members of the same political party. 

The nine Governors select a Postmaster 
General, who then becomes a member of 
the board, and those 10 choose a Deputy 
Postmaster General, who also serves on 
the board. 

Although the Postmaster General and 
the Deputy Postmaster General are not 
Governors, they are co-equals with the 
Governors on all matters except that 
they may not vote on rate or 
classification adjustments. 

Each year the Governors elect a 
chairman and a vice-chairman to 
organize and conduct their meetings. 
Robert Setrakian, a San Francisco 
businessman, was recently elected as 






































Governor Robert Setrakian 


USPS Governors 


Chairman and John Ryan, a 
government and business 
consultant, as vice-chairman. 


Robert Setrakian 

Governor Robert Setrakian, 
whose term runs until December 
1993, thinks the Postal Service 
is one of our great national 
treasures. “I look upon it as 
comparable to the national 
parks,” he says. 

A vocal opponent of 
privatization of the Postal 
Service, Setrakian explains his 
stance by pointing out that deregulating 
several industries in the United States 
has actually caused smaller companies to 
go bankrupt and concentrated the 
business in fewer corporations, not more. 
“Il think privatization of the Postal 
Service would be detrimental to the 
public at large;’ he says. “Look at what 
has occurred in the savings and loan and 
airline industries. One is in financial 
chaos, and the other is heading back to 
a monopolistic posture similar to the one 
it had prior to deregulation, only more so.” 

Known as an astute and hardworking 
businessman, the new chairman is 
expected to continue involving the board 
in various postal activities within the 
structure of the reorganization 
act. “There are many different 
philosophies represented on 
this board,” he says, “and I 
have the highest regard for 
all the members. It is a board 
that is leading the Postal 
Service into a future all 
Americans can be proud of.” 

Previously Commissioner of 
the Federal Maritime 
Commission and president of 
the Midstate Horticultural 
Company, Inc. Governor 
Setrakian also served as 
president of the California 
Growers Winery and 
president of the Coastwise 
Steamship Line. He is 
currently a director of First 
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Governor John Ryan 

















Nationwide Bank and chairman of the 
William Saroyan Literary Foundation. 

Born in Fresno, California, Setrakian 
received his bachelor’s degree from 
Stanford University in 1949 where he 
was coxswain and captain of the Stanford 
crew team. He also sang in nightclubs on 
the weekends when he was in college. 

“A friend and | had a straw hat and 
cane act that we took from San Francisco 
to the Orient,” he says. “We had a 

lot of fun.” 

Governor Setrakian enjoys spending 
time with his four children and loves to 
garden. He lives in San Francisco and 
also has a house at Stinson Beach in 
Marin County, which he says gives him 
“the best of two worlds,” 


John L. Ryan 

A consultant to government and 
business, John L. Ryan is on the other 
side of the fence on the privatization 
issue. He believes the Private Express 
Statutes, which protect the postal 
monopoly on letter mail, should be 
repealed. “Give the Postal Service 
the freedom that private businesses 
have,” he says, “and it would have a 
chance to fly.” 

Governor Ryan was appointed to the 
board by the President in 1983 and has 
been the board’s vice-chairman since 
June 1985. In 1987, he retired as vice- 
president of the METPRO Corporation 
and general manager of the Dean Pump 
Division in Indianapolis. 
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JOYS MUSIC 
currently 
lives in Indianapolis with his 
wife, Jane Noble Johnston, 
] - ~ . 
and a new puppy, that he says, 
“has eaten all my slippers.” &@ 
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WORLD STAMP EXPO ‘89, . the first 
Stamp show to be sponsored directly 
by the US. Postal Service, promises to 
be a spectacular philatelic event 

Scheduled for November 17-20 and 
November 24-December 3, at the 
Washington, DC Convention Center, the 
exhibition -will take place in conjunction 
with the 20th Congress of the Universa 
Postal Union (UPU), with delegates from 
approximately 200 nations and territories 
invited to attend. The last time that the 
UPU met in the United States was in 1897 
when 55 member nations were represented 

According to Dickey Rustin, director and 
exhibition manager for Expo ‘89, more 
than 75 foreign postal administrations 
have requested booths, along with more 
than 100 international and domestic 










Stamp dealers stamps, and stamp collecting for children ( 
The 14-day event will be divided into four Postal employees wishing to attend Expo 

Segments or*themes with different events ma ain two free tickets providing 

and philatelic issues to be released in or two people on the same day 

conjunction with each one. The themes wi yr one person on two different days. To 

be: ‘Mail Delivery of the Past,’ “Mail obtain free tickets please complete the 

Delivery of the Future”’ ‘‘Postal Stationery form below. and send it te 

and ‘Youth Philately”’ Eleven philatelic ORLD STAMP EXPO ‘89 

items will be issued PO BOX 23261 
Other Expo ‘89 highlights will include WASHINGTON DC 20026-3261 





WORLD STAMP EXPO ‘89 
Please send me the following: 


(7 Two tickets to WORLD STAMP EXPO *89 
(Further information on WORLD. STAMP EXPO “89 


CJ Information on special hotel rates in the Washington, DC. area 


Mc/Mirs Ms. 
Street Address (Include PO. Box, Apt. No., R.D. Route, etc. where appropriate) 


City 
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“The lifestyles of our customers have 
changed, and for years they've been 
telling us that what they want in terms 
of postal retail mailing services has also 
changed. We're finally beginning to 
listen to them,” says Gordon Morison, 
Assistant Postmaster General, Philatelic 
and Retail Services. 

And what do customers want in retail 
services? “Convenience,” says Morison. 
“Time is a premium for two wage-earner 
families. One-stop shopping—the ability 
to obtain a variety of services in one 
general area—is what many household 
customers prefer.” 


Few post offices in malls 

Knowing this, it was no surprise when 
a recent postal survey revealed that 54 
percent of households and 39 percent of 
businesses stated that more post offices 
should be located in shopping malls. “In 
today’s competitive marketplace, we 
cannot afford to ignore what our 
customers are saying,” says Morison. “So, 
with only 4 percent of our retail outlets 
in large shopping malls, we decided to 
expand in this area.” 

According to Charlie Hughes, general 
manager of the Retail Marketing 
Division, the quickest and most cost- 
effective way for the Postal Service to 
provide its retail services within shopping 
malls is through contract postal units 
(CPUs). Through competitive bidding, a 
store or business agrees to a contract to 
provide retail postal services within its 
place of business for a set time and cost. 

Contract postal units, also known as 
contract branches, contract stations and 
community post offices, are not a new 
development on the postal scene. They 
have benefited the Postal Service, local 
12 POSTAL LIFE 
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businesses and the mailing public for services directly into high-density areas Acc 
years and date officially from 1847, when _ where businesses and customers are promc 
Congress passed the first law authorizing ——_ located such as business complexes and conve 
contract units. Historical records indicate, large shopping centers. This Sears test and P 
however, that substations, as CPUs were allows us to see if we can capture a share “Shor 
then called, were operating in big cities of the marketplace that until now eluded — encou 
as early as 1842. us. Being more accessible to our mail 1 
The Postal Service today has more customers is a key to our success in the open 
than 6,000 CPUs in card shops, drug future” Lee says. will r 
stores and other retail outlets across the Four months after the project was custot 
country. As part of a special pilot project launched, Sears and the Postal Service this c 
to test their presence in large shopping began evaluating its merits. Surveying Postal 
malls, in October 1988, CPUs were 178 CPU customers, Sears discovered 
established as part of a one-year test in that 21 percent of them came to Sears Post « 
ll Sears, Roebuck and Co. stored in because of the postal contract unit. Tw 
the Chicago area. Seventy-eight percent said they liked locate 
Central Regional Postmaster General Sears better because of the postal retail “The 
Jerry K. Lee, who initiated the business unit, and 63 percent said they came to gener 
contacts that resulted in the test with the store more often because of it. our p 
Sears explains: “A very high percentage “We were especially pleased to discover “On 
of spouses are working now and it is not —_ that 39 percent of the customers surveyed of th 
convenient for them to go to the post used the CPU to mail packages,” says their 
office during traditional operating hours. | Hughes. “During the holiday season the Pos 
We need to explore alternative ways to units were often swamped with boxes to CPU 
meet their demands. If we don’t, our be shipped parcel post, bearing everything oper 
competition will. from microwaves to televisions. Without In 
the presence of the CPU, most of these toa 
High density parcels would probably have been shipped Sears 
“We should place postal products and through private delivery services.” the 5 
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Two customers use a 
contract postal unit at 
a Sears store 


According to Morison, Sears aggressively 
promotes use of the on-site mailing 
convenience of parcel post, Express Mail 
and Priority Mail through its internal 
“Shop and Ship” advertising. “They even 
encourage other vendors in the mall to 
mail their packages there by offering to 
open the unit earlier so the businesses 
will not have to compete with regular 
customer traffic;’ says Morison. “It’s clear 
this can create new business for the 
Postal Service.” 


Post offices grow 

Two of the malls where pilot CPUs are 
located also house full-service post offices. 
“The presence of CPUs in the same 
general area does not appear to curtail 
our post office business,’ says Hughes. 
“On the contrary, during the first quarter 
of this fiscal year both offices exceeded 
their planned revenue.” 

Postal sales revenue for the 11 Sears 
CPUs during their first four months of 
operation was nearly $600,000. 

In addition, USPS was able to come 
to a favorable economic agreement with 
Sears in establishing the CPUs. “There is 


the personnel, space, advertising and 


USPS goes 
to the customers 


“The contract postal unit concept is a 
practical partnership benefiting all? 

says Morison. “The Postal Service 
economically provides retail services to 
customers close to their homes and also 
gains additional mail business.” 


utilities that Sears provides, and the up 
front investment is only training Sears 
clerks and providing signs and integrated 
retail terminals, says Hughes. “And the 
Postal Service provides full service to our 
customers at less than one-half our cost 
of doing it ourselves.” 

Morison and his staff are convinced 
that establishing CPUs within shopping 
malls is definitely a step in the 
right direction. 

“The retail strategy today recoynizes 
that there are many convenient ways to 
sell our stamps and services to 
customers,’ says Morison. “With more 
household customers choosing to 
purchase stamps and mail parcels at 
convenient postal units in malls, some of 
this traffic will leave our post offices. Our 
plan, however, is to attract back to post 
offices those small business customers 
who use special mailing services. Many 
of these customers, deterred by long 
lines and insufficient parking, now use 
our competition for expedited and 
parcel delivery.” 


Boosts transactions 
The Express Mail lobby merchandising 


contest, coupled with the television and 
print ad, was one example. Also all 
CAG AG post offices were instructed to 
display and sell retail convenience 
packaging products, and smaller post 
offices were advised to assess customer 
requirements for these items. 

According to Hughes, the average 
transaction per customer today in post 
offices is $5.65. “By attracting more small 
business customers to our lobbies, we 
hope to more than double that average,” 
says Hughes. 

“The contract postal unit concept is a 
practical partnership benefiting all)’ says 
Morison. “The Postal Service 
economically provides retail services to 
customers close to their homes and also 
gains additional mail business. Postal 
employees benefit from the increased 
volume generated by CPUs, and that 
translates into more mail to process and 
more secure employment. Customers have 
the convenience of one-stop shopping and 
more accessible hours. And for the local 
store, CPUs build traffic, providing added 


income at little operating expense” & 
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February 1988—A clerk in a Maryland carrier annex 
reports a leaking package with a foul odor. The mailer when 
consulted indicates the package contains a five-gallon ship- 
ment of hydrofluoric acid, a corrosive material. Nearly two 
gallons of the liquid have leaked out. The fire department 
and a local hazardous materials unit arrive on the scene and 
evacuate the building. Thanks to quick employee reaction to 
the leaking parcel, there are no personal injuries. Mail, how- 
ever, is delayed. The cost for cleanup is $3,500. Investiga- 
tion reveals the concentration of hydrofluoric acid in the 
fluid is within the guidelines and regulations for mailing. 
The quantity mailed, however, is above the allowable 
limit (one pint). 


September 1988—A strong odor is de- 
tected from a conveyor in a general mail 
facility. A leaking box is found in an 
all-purpose container by two employ- 
ees who are taken to the hospital. 
The liquid is determined to be di- 
azinon, an organic phosphorus in- 
secticide. It is mailable in amounts 
up to 16 fluid ounces, if properly 
packaged and marked. 


November 1988—A leaking pack- 
age is set aside at an airport mail facility. 
The package contains sulfuric acid, sodium 
hydroxide, and other toxic corrosives that can 
cause a fire or explosion if they react together. All are 
extremely hazardous and not acceptable for air transporta- 
tion. There is no marking or shipper’s declaration. 

During 1988, there were more than 200 reported incidents 
like these. Direct reportable costs associated with clean-up 
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—Materials in the Mail 















were $42,000. This does not reflect suffering and medical 
costs for employees, and losses in productivity. 

Investigations reveal improper packaging plays a major part 
in producing hazardous conditions. It is the mailer’s respon- 
sibility to package mailable substances in a secure, contained 
manner to eliminate any chance of leaking or spilling. 
Packages containing potentially hazardous materials must also 
be marked properly to identify the contents. 

Postal employees within acceptance units also have a 
responsibility to safeguard against hazardous materials 
entering the mailstream. Acceptance personnel 
should carefully inspect all packages for sign of a 
leak a strange odor, or a sound that may be 

questionable. All employees need to 
become familiar with proper handling pro- 

cedures and the actions to take if con- 

fronted with a hazardous situation. A 

quick response is critical to identify the 

substance, protect employee safety, and 
determine the proper methods for 
clean-up and disposal. 

In the first incident described above, 
employees followed proper procedures by 
taking immediate action to determine 

the identity of the substance. Proper local 
authorities were immediately notified to 
determine what action was needed for the 
safety of employees, as well as what steps were required 
to stabilize and contain the hazardous material. The 
Inspection Service was also notified immediately. Be 
prepared for confronting a hazardous situation. Note the 
accompanying list of resources available for your education 
and awareness. i 
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HOW TO PLAY: 
Find the five ‘dream’ 

















items hidden in the 
grid and come up 
with the 11-word 





secret message. CAR 
is circled to get 
you started. After 





circling all five items, 
the remaining (un- 
circled) letters (reading 





from left to right) will 
spell out the secret 
message. 





NOTE: Item words 
may read forward, 
backward, up, down, 





or diagonally. They 
may interlock or in- 
tersect, but must be 





read in a straight line 
without skipping 
any letters. 
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f you invest in U. S. Savings Bonds, you can be 
a winner twice over. 

During the annual Savings Bonds Campaign, join the payroll 
savings plan and start building security ... fulfilling your dreams. 
If you are already a bond saver, you may want to increase 
your allotment. 

Bonds are a smart investment. U. S. Savings Bonds have tax 
advantages and can help finance a child’s college education, pur- 
chase a car, a home or aid in retirement planning. Savings Bonds 
are the safest, most convenient way to save, and they earn 
market-based interest. Consider joining the payroll savings plan. 


Dreamy prizes! 

Gift certificates from a mail order catalog 
company or local department store selected by the award 
winner. Three $100 gift certificates will be awarded to winners 
from each region of the Postal Service. Three $100 gift certifi- 
cates will be awarded to the winners at Headquarters and 
Headquarters-related facilities. 

The selection from all correct entries will be made by Robert 
Sweeney, director, Federal Savings Bond Program, Department of 


the Treasury, Allen Kane, Assistant Postmaster General for 
Delivery, Distribution and Transportation, and Stephen A. Leavey, 
general manager of the Headquarters Personnel Division. 

Winners will be notified by July 14, 1989. Results will be 
published in the Fall 1989 issue of Postal Life. 


Rules: 

1. All postal employees are eligible to enter except Headquarters 
Communications Department and Bonds Committee members. 

2. All entrants must submit the completed puzzle page or a 
copy of the completed page. 

3. Winners will be chosen at random from the correct entries. 
4. Entries should be mailed to: National Savings Bond Campaign 
Contest, USPS Headquarters, Room 1631, Washington, DC 

20260-4261. 
5. Entries must be postmarked no later than June 30, 1989 





NAME 





ADDRESS 





cITY STATE ZIP +4 CODE 
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rime lab 
sleuths 

» help 

» convict 
criminals 


Even a mail bomb 
leaves a fingerprint 








Photos by Gerald Merna 


In a typical bomb investigation in 
Washington, D.C., the laboratory 
process begins when the evidence 
first goes to the Chemistry/Physical 
Evidence Section where forensic 
chemists (left to right) Gene Hepner, 
Raymond Voorhees and Len Read 


of evidence. Then the evidence is 


routed to various lab sections for — 
further analysis. 
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Just outside the tiny mining community of Jarbridge, Nevada 
three gunmen held up a stagecvach as it glided through the frigid, 
snowy morning of December 5, 1916. One of the men leaped onto 
the wagon and shot the driver in the back, killing him instantly. 
The three slit open the mail sacks, looted them, and then rode 
away in what was to be America’s last stagecoach robbery. 

Postal inspectors were called in and were soon at the scene of 
the holdup and murder. They found an overcoat and shirt, scattered 
mail, and a .44 caliber Colt revolver. All were heavily bloodstained. 
Townspeople working with the inspectors associated the bloody 
clothes with some local characters, but hard evidence was lacking. 

In their detailed search of the scene, inspectors found a bloody 
palm print on one of the letters. At the time, however, such prints 
were only occasionally accepted by the courts as evidence. 

Two experts were called in to compare the print with that 
of the chief suspect. They matched. The evidence was ultimately 
presented to a jury by projecting the prints on a screen. All three 
men were convicted and sentenced to long prison terms. 

They later confessed. 

With this conviction, the era of stagecoach holdups ended. It 
also marked the beginning of scientific and laboratory techniques to 
solve crimes against the U. S. Mail. 


Scientific link 

“Crime laboratories provide the scientific link between the 
evidence and the suspect,” says Carrie Parker, director of the 
Inspection Service Crime Lab in Washington, DC. “Meticulously 
collecting evidence, carefully preserving it, subjecting it to a 
detailed scientific analysis, and effectively presenting it in court are 
all vitally important steps in a successful investigation. This evidence 
can unequivocally connect a suspect with a crime or, equally as 
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important eliminate an innocent party 
from further suspicion.” 


Humble beginnings 

What began in the late 1930's as a 
modest six-foot by six-foot lab, converted 
from a broom closet, has evolved into 
five glistening laboratories equipped with 
state-of-the-art technology. These 
Inspection Service Crime Laboratories, 
located in New York, Chicago, Memphis, 
San Bruno, and Washington, DC, 
are held in highest esteem by law 
enforcement agencies throughout 
the nation. 

The reputation is well-earned. Each 
year, the crime laboratories examine 
hundreds of thousands of items of 
evidence and contribute directly to the 
success of the Inspection Service's 
national criminal investigative programs 
as well as outside agency investigations. 

“Our laboratories are equipped with the 
latest in high technology instrumentation,’ 
says Inspector Kenneth W. Newman, 
general manager of the Forensic and 
Technical Services Division, “but I want 
to stress one important point. It’s not the 
equipment we rely on; it’s the 
intelligence, innovation, talent, and 
dedication of the people who use those 


instruments. You must realize that the 
men and women who work in our crime 
laboratories not only must be able to get 
the most out of the science they have at 
their disposal, but, when they testify in 
court as expert witnesses, they must also 
be able to explain their findings in 
language a jury can understand.” 


Tracking evidence 

The crime laboratory in Washington, 
DC is the only Postal Inspection Service 
crime laboratory that examines physical 
evidence and performs chemical analyses. 
The other four laboratories are equipped 
expressly to handle fingerprints, 
photography, and questioned document 
examinations. For that reason, 
Washington scientists are required to 
participate in cases throughout the 
country, as well as respond to postal- 
related bombings and crime scenes. A 
visit to the Headquarters laboratory is a 
dramatic introduction to the complicated 
world of forensic science. 

Once evidence is sent to the labor- 
atory by inspectors, it has to be carefully 
tracked through the laboratory for the 
proper chain of custody. An evidence 
technician is the first person in 
this chain. 


He or she receives and dates the 
receipts, marks the evidence container 
with pertinent information, and enters 
the data into the computer system. The 
case is then assigned to the various 
laboratory sections for analysis. 


Identifying fingerprints 

Fingerprints remain a primary means of 
identification in resolving criminal cases. 
Detection technology is so refined, 
fingerprints can be taken from seemingly 
impossible places. 

Laboratory experts have “lifted” and 
identified fingerprints from such unlikely 
surfaces as the inside of a long-submerged 
safe, the back of a postage stamp 
removed from a letter, and from pieces of 
plain paper that have undergone repeated 
handlings by many different people. 

Fingerprint identification is based on 
the principle that no two fingerprints are 
exactly alike. Technically, they are 
impressions left on a surface after contact 
with the perspiration-covered ridges of a 
finger. Fingerprints are examined for the 
design and.ends of the ridges, 
separations, relative position of the ridges 
to each other, and other technical 
details. An identification results only 
when impressions, called latent prints 








The photo to the left shows one of the latest 
devices used in fingerprint visualization, an 
argon laser, as employed by forensic 
photographer Ken Bauer to examine the mail 
bomb wrapper. Forensic latent print analyst Jim 
Price, in the photo above, watches a palm print 
from the bomb package develop in a reaction 
chamber which uses super glue vapors. 
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unintentionally left on some 
surface, match those of known, or 
“inked” fingerprints. 

The most vital aspect of the print 
identification comes from the training 
and wide experience of the especially 
skilled examiners. At the Washington 
laboratory, specialists develop hundreds of 
latent prints in the course of an 
investigation, conducting comparisons 
with the known prints of many suspects. 
In their work they must eliminate the 
inked prints of people who might have 
touched the surface in question in the 
normal course of business. 

“There is no way we can overemphasize 
the importance of the progress made in 
bringing out latent fingerprints,’ says 
Billy Dotson, program manager of 
Washington's Fingerprint Section. Dotson 
says latent prints, invisible to the eye and 
camera, can be made to stand out 
when exposed to dusting powders and 
chemical compounds. Add to this the 
use of lasers, and fingerprints can be 
developed on almost any material. “Our 
new portable laser is a real asset,” 
explains Dotson. “We can take it with 
us to a crime scene and get prints 
from objects we can't possibly bring 





A Lynne Bonjour, a forensic 
document analyst, uses video 
technology to analyze the 
writing inks used on the 
label of the bomb parcel. 
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into the lab because of their size. 

When it’s focused on a wall, door, or 
other large or immovable object, the 
prints will show up, and we can 
photograph them in place?” 


Forgery and other scams 

The examination of “questioned 
documents” is another important part of 
the crime laboratories’ work. Questioned 
documents are documents of disputed 
origin or authenticity. They range from 
anonymous and threatening letters, forged 
checks, raised money orders, and reused 
postage stamps, to pornography and 
parcels containing bombs. 

“The document problems most 
frequently encountered by our inspectors 
involve the identification of handwriting, 
hand printing, and numerals,” says Drew 
Somerford, program manager of the 
Questioned Documents Section in 
Washington. “In addition to looking for 
forgeries and alterations, we also examine 
documents for age, counterfeiting, 
obliterated writing, and dozens of other 
criminal acts. Our analysts examine 
documents for everything that will firmly 
establish whether a piece of paper is, or 
is not, what it is alleged to be?” 


In the field of questioned documents, 
handwriting is the means of forensic 
identification most often called into 
evidence. Habitual, subconscious 
handwriting characteristics and the way 
letters and words are formed are unique 
to every individual. 

In examining handwriting, document 
analysts look for the characteristics of 
forgery: tremor and hesitations in lines 
that show letters to be deliberately 
formed; different spacing techniques; 
differences in letter connections; 
beginning and ending strokes; 
inconsistencies in letter heights, shapes, 
and pressure; variations in loops; and 
many other anomalies not necessarily 
observable to the inexperienced eye. 
Handwriting in question must be 
compared with the known handwriting of 
suspects and victims to effect an 
identification. 


Chemical and physical evidence 
There cannot be too much physical 
evidence in a case. It is often more 
reliable than an eyewitness. It doesn’t 
have memory lapses, it can’t perjure itself, 
and laboratory findings regarding physical 
evidence are supported by scientific data. 


Forensic document 
analysts Gale 
Bolsover and John 
Cawley examine a 
paper fragment 
from the bomb for 
traces of visible 
writing. 
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Crime laboratory experts and postal 
inspectors are continually trained to 
recognize, collect, and preserve hundreds 
of kinds of evidence: biological fluids, 
glues, inks, hairs, fibers, traces of 
explosives, soil samples, paints, glass 
fragments, tools and tool marks, or other 
materials that are left behind at the 
scene of a crime. A successful 
investigation may depend on a very 
minute and obscure piece of evidence. 

Microscopes that can magnify a 
specimen from 70 to 250 times are used 
frequently to examine minute particles of 
trace evidence. A transmitted light 
microscope capable of magnification up 
to 660 times is used to examine small 
items of evidence. Light is transmitted 
through the sample to expose the cross 
section characteristics of hairs or fibers. 

The comparison microscope, another 
invaluable instrument, is actually made 
up of two microscopes and is used for 
comparing two pieces of evidence. 
Capable of magnification from 12.5 to 80 
times, it can be used to match tool 
marks on surfaces to the tool used, 
torn edges of paper and metal fractures, 
stamp perforations, the rifling striations 
on bullets, firing pin impressions and 


ejector marks on cartridge cases. 

One of the most sophisticated 
instruments in use is the scanning 
electron microscope. Having a 
magnification capability of 150,000 times, 
it permits surface examination of minute 
particles and an X-ray analysis of them. 
Under the electron microscope, a 
pinhead with a diameter of approximately 
one-sixteenth inch would appear to be 
the length of two and one-half football 
fields placed end to end. 

“Examinations of drugs and diluents, 
bullets, bombs, riffled mail, postage 
meters and tool marks are just some of 
our duties,’ reports Jim Upton, program 
manager and 19-year veteran of the 
Chemistry/Physical Evidence Section. 
“Our involvement in a given case often 
begins with the crime scene. Normally 
there is only one opportunity to properly 
search and process the scene. In fact, the 
scene itself is a vital piece of evidence.” 
Postal employees represent a cross section 
of American life and culture, and the 
Inspection Service wants to help provide 
them with a safe, drug-free environment. 
In support of this, forensic chemists 
conduct analyses of drugs obtained by 
inspectors during investigations of the 


sale and use of illegal narcotics on postal 
property. The Inspection Service also 
devotes considerable attention to the 
shipment of illegal drugs through the mail. 


Into the future 

Despite the sophistication of modern 
day forensic science, Newman says there 
are even more advances on the horizon 
that will revolutionize investigations. 
“First-generation automated fingerprint 
identification systems are being refined to 
identify previously unknown offenders 
from a single latent print in a matter of 
seconds,” he says. “The analysis of DNA, 
our biological fingerprint, offers the 
promise of a positive identification of a 
person based on a single drop of blood, 
saliva, semen, or a strand of hair. And, 
computerized enhancement systems are 
being developed to improve significantly 
the examination of documents, 
photographs, and video images. 

“But,” he adds, “regardless of these 
technological advances, the success of 
every Inspection Service investigation in 
the past, now, and in the future, depends 
upon an effective partnership between 
our crime laboratory personnel and 
field inspectors” & 





Ip “> photo on the left, forensic chemists (left 
to right) Cheryl Bethea, Dale Forrester and Ray 
Drumgold conduct analyses to help identify 
residues from the bomb debris. Above, a 
scanning electron microscope is used to identify 
the composition of a paint chip from the bomb. 
This image from the microscope represents the 
titanium content of various layers of the chip. 
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PROMISE KEPT 
A 30-month effort to 
deliver 235 letters 


written during World War II 
but not mailed until 1986 
ended successfully February 22 
when Postmaster General 
Anthony M. Frank returned 
the last two letters to Norman 
T. Smith, (pictured above with 
one letter) Henderson, MD. 
Smith's brother, Clarence F. 
Smith, wrote the letters to his 
mother and a friend two 
months before his plane was 
shot down over Italy in July 
of 1944. 

Smith's letters, along with 
those of 91 other soldiers, were 
discovered in an attic in Ral- 
eigh, NC, in the summer of 
1986. An exterminator was 
inspecting the home of an 
elderly woman when he spot- 





SHORT 
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ted an old Army duffle bag. 

The bag had been hidden 
in the attic by the woman's 
nephew and contained letters 
written in May 1944 by Gl’s 
who were bound for Algeria 
aboard the troop ship Caleb 
Strong. The nephew had 
promised to mail the letters for 
his shipmates but for reasons 
unknown, never did. 

Instead, the letters entered 
the United States postal 
system in 1986 when they 
were turned over to the 
postmaster of Raleigh, Ross 
Garulski. He promised that the 
Postal Service would return the 
mail to the senders or their 
families; a promise now 
fulfilled. As the result of a 
nationwide search, letters have 
been delivered to veterans and 
their families in 31 states. 


IE IN THE MAIL 
P KWSS-FM radio station in San Jose, CA, proved that 


the Postal Service delivers. The station asked listeners 
to mail in pumpkin pies in envelopes to see if they could 
make it through the mails unscathed. The Postal Service, 
which took the contest as a challenge, delivered the pies, 
mostly in good shape. Suzanne Proctor’s pie, which won first 
prize, arrived intact, with the crust “only a little mashed on 


one side)’ she says. 
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STUFF 


ISTORY BY MAIL 
H The Postal Service chronicles America’s history 


through our postage stamps. You can enjoy the 
stories of the people, places and events celebrated on our 
stamps in the mint sets available at your local offices or by 
mail order through the Philatelic Sales Division. Here is a 
listing of the most recent books, including our first topical 
mint set, Folk Art & Crafts: An American Collection. 


TITLE ITEM NO. PRICE 
1988 Mine Set of Commemorative Stamps 0868 $14.50 
1988 Mint Set of Commemorative Stamps 

(Deluxe) 0888 21.50 
Folk Art & Crafts: An American Collection 0840 9.95 
Folk Art & Crafts: An American Collection 

(Deluxe) 0841 16.50 
1987-1988 Definitive Stamp & Poster 

Stationery Mint Set 0837 13.95 
The Postal Service Guide to U. S. Stamps 0863 5.00 


To order any of these sets by mail, send a check or money 
order made payable to the United States Postal Service 
($10.00 minimum) to: United States Postal Service 

Postal Life Offer 
Philatelic Marketing Division 
Washington, DC 20265-6755 





1988 Mint Set of Commemorative Stamps 




















Carrier 
delivers 
knockouts 


People along his route want his 
autograph. Tony Thornton, a 
Gloucester, NJ letter carrier, is becoming 
a local hero. 

On January 10, in a sell-out, televised 
boxing match from Atlantic City, NJ, 
Thornton was crowned the US. Boxing 
Association (USBA) Middleweight 
Champion. And more than 350 of his 
loyal South Jersey postal fans were there 
to chant his name and cheer him on. 

As a young boy growing up in 
Glassboro, NJ, Thornton and his friends 
were always boxing in the streets. His 
dream then, however, was to be a 
professional football player. That plan 
changed when Thornton enrolled at 
West Chester (PA) University and joined 
the Amateur Intramural Boxing Program 
with a spot on the traveling team. 

As a freshman at West Chester, 
Thornton became the National 


Collegiate Boxing Association Champion. 


“My fights then were won mainly 
through brute strength and basic skills 
learned in the streets,’ says Thornton. “I 
won fights, but I actually wasn’t very 
good at all.” 


College success 

Encouraged by his college successes, 
Thornton decided to enter the 
professional boxing ring in 1983 with an 
eye on a world title. 

His first pro fight ended with a 
knockout, 10 seconds into the first 


round. Several fights following also ended 


in first or second round knockouts. “It 
looked like a promising future)’ grins 
Thornton. “Little did I know then that 
it would only get tougher” 

Thornton received a “rude awakening” 
in his eighth and ninth fights. “My 
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eighth opponent took me the eight-round 
limit,” said Thornton, “and made me feel 
worse than I ever felt before” During his 
ninth fight Thornton suffered a broken 
nose and cracked ribs. “That’s when | 
realized what boxing was all about,’ 

he says. 

Training to be a world champion 
involves more than eating Wheaties in 
the morning. About three to four weeks 
before a fight Thornton begins a rigorous 
training routine. Six days a week after 
completing his route, Thornton meets his 
trainer in the employee parking lot and 
together they drive to the gym in 
Philadelphia for a two- to three-hour 
workout, followed by a five-mile run near 
his home later in the evening. 


Army boots 
“No matter what the weather is,” says 
Thornton, “if I’m preparing for a fight | 
must train.” In the summer heat he has 
lost up to nine pounds of water weight 
in one workout session. Following a six- 
inch snowfall in January, Thornton 
completed his daily run in Army boots, 
falling four times along the way. 
Preparing for a fight doesn’t leave 
much time for Thornton to spend with 
his wife, Carole, and their two children. 
“I try to make up for it during the few 
weeks after a fight when my training 
schedule relaxes,’ he says. “My wife is 
very understanding and supportive. She 
comes to all my fights.” Thornton did 
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With one title 
on his belt, 
letier carrier 

Tony Thornton 

has his eyes on 
a bigger prize as 
he punches 
ahead in his 
boxing career. 
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admit that his wife finds it difficult at 
times to witness the abuse his body takes 
in the ring. “When it gets too rough, 
she has to leave; he says. 

The day after his USBA title victory, 
Thornton's manager was approached to 
determine when he could fight again. 
“We're now in a position to negotiate 
regarding fights,’ said Thornton. To 
obtain a world title he must defeat a 
current title holder in either the World 
Boxing Council (WBC), World Boxing 
Association (WBA) or the International 
Boxing Federation (IBF). 

When will that match be? “It may 
take a few more fights before | feel I’m 
ready,” says Thornton, “but | will get a 
world title” With his determination and 
discipline, Thornton is definitely on his 
way to the top. = 






































Employee 
excels in 
‘dyeing’ art 


Dyeing eggs for many is an Easter 
ritual, but for Ginette Ridilla it is 
also an intricate art, a Ukrainian 
tradition passed on from mother to 
daughter for centuries. Her work has 
been featured in national newspapers 
and on television. 

Ridilla, a clerk in the New 
Alexandria, PA Post Office has been 
practicing pysanky, Ukrainian egg art, 
for most of her life. She designed her 
first egg when she was five years old. 

The process is very time consuming 
and begins with the selection of the 
right eggs. Most of Ridilla’s creations 
are done on chicken eggs, although she 
has designed on everything from small 
pullet eggs to duck, goose and even 
ostrich eggs. 

“T prefer to get my eggs directly from 
the farmer,” says Ridilla, ‘before any 
chemicals are put on the shells. She 
looks for eggs with a smooth surface. ‘‘I 
may look through 50 eggs and find 
only one that | want to use,” she says. 

Ridilla begins by penciling the 
intricate designs and patterns directly 
on the raw egg shell. “‘Pysanky has 
traditional symbols and everything has 
a meaning,” says Ridilla. “The sun and 
stars symbolize life, growth and good 
fortune, and wheat is for a bountiful 
harvest. Flowers and plants symbolize 
love, charity and good will.” 


Color meanings 

“Colors have different meanings 
too,” Ridilla says. ‘Orange means 
strength, and red is for happiness, hope 
or passion.” Black, which colors the 
background of many pysanky, is for 
remembrance, and also serves to bring 
out the other brilliant colors. “I like 
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lots of orange,”’ says Ridilla, who also 
uses red, green and black for her 
geometric and freehand designs. 

The eggs are colored by repeated 
dippings in special dyes. After the 
design is drawn on the egg shell, 
Ridilla covers those areas that will 
remain white with beeswax to prevent 
the shell from absorbing the dye. After 
each dipping additional wax is applied 
to preserve the color that appears. In 
the last dipping, every area of the egg 
that is not covered with beeswax 
becomes black. Finally, the wax is 
removed and all of the colors reappear. 

Depending on the design, Ridilla can 
spend from three hours to three days 
working on one egg. The ostrich eggs 
may take weeks. 

The busiest period for pysanky are 
the months between Christmas and 
Easter. Ridilla generally creates 50 to 
100 eggs during this time. Because she 
prefers to do her art when it’s quiet, 
Ridilla changes her daily routine during 


Ukrainian egg-painting 
postal personality 
Ginette Ridilla, a New 
Alexandria, PA clerk, 
displays an ostrich 
egg, hand-painted 
Ukrainian style. The 
egg-art, called 
pysanky, has passed 
from mothers to 
daughters for 
centuries. 


these months. When her day at the 
post office ends, she comes home, 
sleeps, and then wakes at 2 or 3 a.m. 
and works for hours on pysanky. 


Express Mail egg 

Although there are people who 
collect her works of art and buy one 
each year, most of Ridilla’s eggs are 
given away. “I give eggs to anyone 
who touches my life,” she says. Ridilla 
sends an egg via Express Mail to a family 
in California every year. ‘I’ve never 
had an egg arrive damaged,” she adds. 

Her works of art have been added to 
a private collection at the Library of 
Congress in Washington, DC and at 
one time were sold in the gift shop 
there. Occasionally she teachs classes 
on pysanky and demonstrates the art at 
local heritage festivals or craft shows. 

“T have no problem sharing the 
secrets of pysanky,” says Ridilla. “I 
think it’s important to preserve this 
‘dyeing’ art,” she grins. = 

















L E T T E R S 


Dear Editor: 

In perusing the article in your 
Winter issue regarding the making of 
the “We Deliver” TV commercial in 
the California desert, one thing that 
immediately stands out [that makes me 
think] it’s all artificially contrived and 
set up—have you ever seen a flat roof 
in snow country? 


C. Wendell Shelley 
Postmaster 


Humboldt, AZ 


Yes, we have, but they’re not a 
great idea ... Editor 


Dear Editor: 

I read the Winter 1989 Postal Life 
today. | just happened to glance at the 
address label. 

With all the push for employees to 
use our ZIP+4 on all our mail and on 
any official paperwork, I found it 
strange to see that you do not use it in 
mailing out Postal Life ... 


Roger D. House 
Window/Bulk Mail Clerk 
Halsey, OR 


The omission was embarrassing. The 
fault lies with our printer, who had 
assured postal officials that the 
previous issue would carry the ZIP+4 
Code. The Postal Service is applying 
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Editor 
Dear Editor: 


I enjoyed your Winter edition very 
much—especially the interview with 
PMG Anthony Frank, who was very 
candid ... Frank’s answers were very 
refreshing and uplifting. It made me 
feel even more proud to work for him 
and my customers. 

You see, I deliver mail and have been 
told we are basically at “the bottom of 
the totem pole.” We need pats on the 
back from everyone in high places. 
After your article, I felt I had a big pat 
on the back and loads of respect from 
the man himself even though I have 
never personally met him. Thank 
you again. 

Linda M. O'Sullivan 
San Jose, CA 


Dear Editor: 

I was leafing through the Winter 
issue of Postal Life and noticed the 
LSM clerk on page four. 

It appears that [the clerk shown in 
the photo is wearing jewelry and] the 
USPS nationwide safety policy is “no 
jewelry [while working on] the LSM.” 

Should there be a clearer message 
from management concerning this 
policy? 

Sylvia M. Ward 
Greenville, SC 


You’re right. LSM operators—and 
any other postal employees working 
near moving machinery—shouldn’t 
wear loose-fitting jewelry or clothing, 
or have extra-long hair, because it 
might become entangled in the 
machinery and cause serious injury. 
Thanks for helping spread the 
message ... Editor 


Dear Editor: 
After reading the article 
“Automation: friend or foe” how can 


anyone believe that automation will not 
affect their jobs? 

Before coming to the Postal Service | 
worked at a manufacturing plant that 
bought automated computer numerical 
control lathes. One of these new 
machines could do the work of eight of 
the old machines. The company 
displaced seven people on each shift. 
Since this saved so much money, the 
company bought more machines with 
more subsequent displacements. So 
automation may or may not be 
necessary but don’t lie to us and say it 
will not affect our employment. It will 
affect our jobs, hours and possibly place 
or town of employment. 

Paul Reece 
PTF Carrier 
Galion, OH 


The whole point of the article was 
that automation does affect employees’ 
work, but that it does not cause 
employees to lose jobs, and that 
successful implementation of 
automation will make USPS more 
efficient and preserve jobs ... Editor 


Dear Editor: 

Postal Life appeared in my mailbox 
with the article on sled dog racing just 
as the Iditarod Sled Dog Race in 
Alaska, the last great race on earth, was 
entering its second week. 

I found it quite interesting that a 
Charlottesville, VA rural carrier 
remembers his first dogsled race. It must 
have been difficult to run the dogsled 
without the sled dogs to pull it. 
Correctly put, it is a race for the sled 
dogs, not the dogsled, and is therefore 
correctly named sled dog racing. 

Meanwhile, keep mushing ahead with 
Postal Life, but try to keep your sled 
dogs in harness and racing ahead. 

Nancy Cain Schmitt 
Manager, Communications 


Anchorge Field Division 


In the future, we'll try to keep the 
sled before the dogs ... Editor 
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